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flannel, which gradually absorbs its moisture. It 
is now seized between two rollers, which powerfully 


Price Two Dollars per annum, payable in advance. : - aa 
; squeeze it. It gocs travelling up another inclined 
plane of flannel, and then passes through a second 
pair of pressing-rollers. It has now left the region 
of cloth, and has entered that of heat. The paper, 
up to this point, is quite formed; but it is fragile 
and damp. It is in the state in which, if the ma- 
chinery were to stop here, as it did upon its first 
invention, it would require (having been wound 
upon a reel) to be parted and dried as hand-made 
paper is. But in a few seconds more, it is subjected 
to a process by which all this labour and time is 
saved. From the last pair of cloth-pressing rollers, 
the paper is received upon a small roller which is 
; _ guided over the polished surface of a large heated 
At one extremity of the machine is a chest, full|cylinder. The soft pulp tissue now begins to smoke; 
of stuff or pulp. We mount the steps by its side,|but the heat is proportioned to its increasing power 
and see a long beam rolling incessantly round this! of resistance. From the first cylinder, or drum, it 
eapacious vessel, and thus keeping the fibres of|is received upon a second, considerably larger, and 
rags, which look like snow flakes, perpetually mov-|much hotter. As it rolls over this polished surface, 
ing, and consequently equally suspended, in the| we see all the roughness of its appearance, when in 
water. At the bottom of the chest, and above the!the cloth region, gradually vanishing. At length, 
vat, there is a cock throagh which we observe a| haying passed over a third cylinder, still hotter than 
continuous stream of pulp flowing into the vat;/the second, and having been subjected to the pres- 
which is always, therefore, filled to a certain height. sure of a blanket, W ee confines it to one side, 
From the upper to the lower part of this vat, a por-| while the cylinder smooths it on the other, it is 
tion of the pulp flows upon a narrow wire frame, | caught upon the last roller, which hands it over to 
which constantly jumps up and down with a clack-|the reel. The last process of the machine is to 
ing noise. Having passed through the sifter, the| cut the continuous length of paper into sheets. 
pulp flows still onward to a ledge, over which it} In consequence of the cheaper production of the 
lalls in a regular stream, like a sheet of water over} press, and the consequent extension of the demand 
asmooth dam. Here we sve it caught upon a} for books, bookbinding has become a large manu- 
plane, which presents an uninterrupted surface of! facture, carried on with many scientific applications. 
five or six feet, upon which the pulp seems evenly| We have rolling-machines, to make the book solid ; 
spread, as a napkin upon a table. A more accu-|cutting-machines, to supersede the hand-labour of 
rate inspection shows us that this plane is con-|the little instrument called a plow; embossing ma- 
tantly moving onward with a gradual pace; that chines, to produce elaborate raised patterns on lea- 
ithas also a shaking motion from side to side; and! ther or cloth; embossing presses, to give the gilt 
that it is perforated all over with little holes—in|ornament and lettering. ‘These contrivances, and 
fact, that it is an endless web of the finest wire. If! other similar inventions, have not only cheapened 
we touch the pulp at the end of the plane, upon|books, but have enabled the publisher to give them 
which it first descends, we find it fluid; if we draw|a permanent, instead of a temporary cover, orna- 
the finger over its edge at the other end, we per-! mental as well as useful. The number of persons 
telve that it is still soft—not so hard, perhaps, as! employed has been quadrupled by these inventions. 
wet blotting-paper—but so completely formed, that} In 1830, the journeymen bookbinders of London 
the touch will leave a hole, which we may trace|opposed the introduction of the rolling-machine. 
brward till the paper is perfectly made. The pulp| Books were formerly beat with large hammers upon 
does not flow over the sides of the plane, we ob-|a stone, to give them solidity. The workmen were 
erve, because a strap, on each side, constantly | relieved from the drudgery of the beating- hammer 
woving and passing upon its edges, regulates the by the easy operation of the rolling-maehine. They 
vidth. After we pass the wheels upou which these} soon discovered the weak foundation of their ob- 
‘raps terminate, we perceive that the paper is suf-| jection to an instrument which, in truth, had a ten- 
tient] y formed not to require any further boundary deney, above all other things, to elevate their trade, 
» define its size; the pulp has ceased to be fluid.|and to make that an art which in one division of it 
but it is yet tender and wet. The paper is not yet} was a mere labour. If the painter were compelled 
ompletely off the plane of wire: before it quits it,]to grind his own colours and make his own frames, 
‘other roller, which is clothed with felt, and upon|he would no longer follow an art, but a trade; and 
thich a stream of cold water is constantly flowing,|he would receive the wages of a labourer instead 
wbjects it to pressure. The paper has at length|of the wages of an artist, not only so far as related 
eft what may be called the region of wire, and has! to the grinding and frame-making, but as affecting 
‘atered that of cloth. A tight surface of flannel,| all his occupations, by the drudery attending a 
* felt, is moving onward with the same regular] portion of them. : ; 
tarch as the web of wire. Like the wire, the felt] The commerce of literature has been doubled in 
8 what is called endless—that is, united at the twenty years. But it would be scarcely too much 
‘ttremities, as a jack-towel is. We see the shect}to assert that the influence of the press, in form- 
‘avelling up an inclined plane of this stretched|ing public opinion, and causing it to operate upon 
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legislation, has doubled almost every other employ- 
ment. The difficulty of procuring the material of 
paper, has become a scrious impediment to the cheap 
diffusion of knowledge; and in Great Britain the 
paper-tax works in the same evil direction. There 
have been innumerable obstacles to the extension of 
knowledge since the days when books were written 
on the papyrus—obstacles equally raised up by 
despotic blindness and popular ignorance. But it 
is not fitting that either of such causes should still 
be in action in the days of the printing-machine. 

We have thus, without pretending to any ap- 
proach to completeness, taken a rapid view of many 
of the great branches of industry. We have exhib- 
ited capital working with accumulation of know- 
ledge; we have shown labour working with skill. 
We desire to show that the counter-control to the 
absorbing power of capital is the rapidly developing 
power of skill—for that, also, is capital. Know- 
ledge is power, because knowledge is property. 
Mr. Whitworth, whose Report on American Manu- 
factures we have several times quoted, says that the 
workmen of the United States, being educated, per- 
form their duty “ with less supervision than is re- 
quired when dependence is to be placed upon un- 
educated hands.” He adds, “It rarely happens 
that a workman, who possesses superior skill in his 
craft, is disqualified to take the responsible position 
of superintendent, by the want of education and 
general knowledge, as ts frequently the case in 
Great Britain.” One of the most essential steps 
toward the attainment of an elevated position on 
the part of the labourer, is the conviction that ma- 
nual labour, to be effective, must adapt itself al- 
most wholly to the direction of science; and that 
under that direction unskilled labour necessarily be- 
comes skilled, and limited trust enlarges into influ- 
ential responsibility. 

Those who have taken a superficial view of the 
question of scientific application, say that only 
whenever there is a greater demand than the exist- 
ing means can supply, is any new discovery in me- 
chanies a benefit to society, because it gives the 
means of satisfying the existing want; but that, on 
the contrary, whenever the things produced are suf- 
ficient for the consumers, the discovery is a calamity, 
because it does not add to the enjoyments of the 
consumers; it only gives them a better market, 
which better market is bought at the price of the 
employment of the producers. 

All such reasoning is false in principle, and un- 
supported by experience. There is no such thing, 
nor, if machines went on improving for five hundred 
years at the rate they have done for the last cen- 
tury, could there be any such thing as a limit to 
the wants of the consumers. The great mass of facts 
which we have brought together in this book must 
have shown, that the cheaper an article of necessity 
becomes, the more of it is used ; that when the most 
pressing wants are supplied, and supplied amply by 
cheapness, the consumer has money to lay out on 
new wants; that when these new wants are sup- 
plied cheaply, he goes on again and again to other 
new wants; that there are no limits, in fact to his 
wants as long as he has any capital to satisfy them. 
Bear in mind this—that the first great object of 
every invention and every improvement is to con- 
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fer a benefit upon the consumers--to make the | upon his heart, and light is found within his dwell-|niated, éien is the time openly and boldly to espouse 
commodity cheap and plentiful. The working man | ing ; he sweetly savoureth of the spirit of meckness|his cause. When his situation is changed, or [he ig 
stands in a double character; he is both a pro-jand love, and wisdom waiteth on his tongue, and in adyersity,] then is the time of affording prompt 
ducer and aconsumer. But we will be bold to say,|there is abundance of the sweet-smelling odour of|and zealous aid. This honourable zeal of friend. 
that the question of cheapness of production is a|love in his companionship. ship has, in every age, attracted the veneration of 
much more important question to be decided in his} “ But we all have an enemy within, cither to|mankind, and brought down upon the heads of 
favour as a consumer, than the question of dearness|palliate sin, or to lead us, by fatal pride, to glorify | those exercised thereby, the Divine blessing of hea 
of production to be decided in his favour as a pro-jour purity by contrast, until the publican stands|venly peace, with which nothing earthly can com. 





ducer, The truth is, every man tries to get as much | nearer heaven than the Pharisee. pare. It has consecrated to the latest posterity 

as he can for his own labour, and to pay as little a “Who judged the Pharisee? What odious cause \the names of those who have given up their estates, 

he can for the labour of others. If a mechanic, Exposed him to the vengeance of the laws? and exposed their lives, in behalf of the friends 

succeeding in stopping the machine used in his own Was blasphemy his sin? Or did he stray whom they loved ; while sorrow and disgrace haye 

trade, by any strange deviation from the natural From the strict duties of the [moral way ?] ever been the portion of those who deserted their 

course of things, were to get higher wages for a pce gems be .negeeePvenahe- ast. agaaatiacaaal friends in the evil day. ‘Thine own friend forsake 
; © ‘ "Twas his ambition (0 he seen of men; 


time, he himself would be the most injured by the 
extension of the principle. When he found his loaf 
cost him twenty-five cents instead of sixpence ; when 
he was obliged to go to the river with his bucket 
for his supply of water; when his fuel cost ten 
dollars instead of five dollars; when he was told by 
the hosier that his stockings were advanced from a 
shilling a pair to five shillings; when, in fact, the 
price of every article that he uses should be dou- 
bled, trebled, and, in nine cases out of ten, put be- 
yond the possibility of attainment—what, we ask, 
would be the use to him of his advance in wages? 
Let us never forget that it is not for the employment 
of labourers, but for the benefit of consumers, that 
labour is employed at all. The steam-engines are 


99”) 
llis virtues were his pride ; and this one vice not. 


8 . oy —_—+e—_—__ 
Made all his virtues gewgaws of no price.” 


é : : ae Report on the Exploration of the La Plata, 

“ No man has any title to erect his own opinions Tt oe oxt on th oe 2 exploration and survey of 
and conduct into a universal and infallible stan | iy wht, “ ae ae a cliation we Lut 
dard; and the more enlarged that any man’s mind | eet > 2 a < . Se Ween 
jis, the more readily he will overlook differences iD Witch is eg sce aaa The ached’ all : 
sentiments, as long as he is persuaded that the | nts of ia i Piste’ tae Pevenn rea Ura a 
mind of his friend zs wpright, and that he follows | qd etal Seen ae tl fi ld f Lie Das y) 
the dictates of conscience and integrity. Mutua oe won oor ner Pa - a a 
confidence is the soul of friendship. As soon 8 from B bs ee “if a “2 ee h th 
that is destroyed or impaired, it is only a show of Ps oe ee . "a yar ye i = 
friendship that remains. What once was cordial|, °TA&Uays ane sro es ee 
intimacy, degenerates into formal civility. Con \farther ascended about 900 miles, to the Brazilian 

’ £ “ 1 y: a *)e4, 5 bs ‘ : oe a5 . i 
straint on both sides, next succeeds; and disgust — fs _ Rage yp gp _ = 
oe ; - ‘ or hatred soon follows. It is material to the pre-|"" See ee ee ce ae 
not working in the coal-pits of Pennsylvania, and the| Ee a ; yrovinces bordering on the Parana are Entre Rios 

: ae an — : . servation of friendship, that openness of temper and | oe 6 : "i : 
ships sailing from Philadelphia to Boston, to give em- a A i. s- ...|and Corrientes on the left, and Santa Fe on the 

Dea 2 ? manners on both hands be cultivated. Nothing|". es ee . . 
ployment to colliers and to sailors, but to make coals ples cle a eataea ae a . » ©lright—the latter chiefly inhabited by various 
: more certainly dissolves friendship than the jealousy | , © > T.38 nv . 
cheap in Boston. If the people of Boston could} ye ee era ’ ’ 'tribes of Indians. This extent of country embraces 
. : which arises from darkness and concealment, or an| a : ° 
have the coals without the steam-engines and the . Perr jsome 200,000 square miles, and is watered by 

od ‘ S affectation of superiority in the conduct and man-|" ; a 8 
ships, it would be better for them, and better for). navigable rivers and well-studded with timber. 
the rest of the world. If they could get coals for} (; The fertility of the soil is unsurpassed. It is 

J € y P 
nothing, they would have more produce to exchange sparsely populated. The Parana was ascended by 
for money to spend upon other things; and the ithe Water Witch when at its lowest stage, but no 











“The maxim that has been laid down, to behave 
ito a friend with the same guarded caution as we 
would do to an enemy, because it is possible that 





comforts, therefore, of every one of us would be in-|) may one day become such, discovers a mind that | “illiculty was experienced in its navigation. The 
creascd. one Gasetenehe teetinetieiiakatdia javerage width of the Paraguay is from one-eighth 
(To be continued.) Je) P- | to three quarters of aimile. Both these rivers are 
+2 eye 2 ae neces oo wa might pe |admirably adapted to steam-navigation. There 
‘lected for “ The Friend.” 4 , Trev p se i ate , prays . : . . 

. Belect d for “ The Friend. pe ee 10: e that . ae ae prays for them ; /are no obstructions in the shape of shoals or rocks, 

True Friendship. Suspicion lurks not in her artless breast, belie the weed & ho hauke of the Par 
: hs : ; The worst suggested, she believes the best; |Whue the wood from the banks 0 e raraguay 
“True friendship abhorreth and dispelleth doubt Not soon provoked, however stung and teased, was ascertained to be equal in the production of 
and fear, for its life is in mutual trust; but the And, if perhaps made angry, soon appeased ; steam to the best anthracite coal. The region bor- 


chilling hand of worldly prudence, and the ascetic | She rather waives than will dispute her right, 
tongue of censure, are enemies to love. In dull _ rn Petia Bena is ee |being a space of 250 miles where there is not a 
estrangement’s poisonous air, and by cold continu-} “ Listen ot rashly to evil reports against thy |single civilized habitation. Lieut. Page is of opi- 
ance in apathy, or the cutting winds of censure, |friends, and be s/ow in believing anything against/nion that the Water Witch could have aseended 
hardened men have become foes, who should have |them. Remember that there is among mankind @ this river 300 miles farther, or 1200 miles in all, 
been chief friends. Caution, care and dry distrust,'spirit of malignity which too often takes pleasure | to Cabaya, the capital of ihe Brazilian State of 
obscured each other's mind, till the garden, rich'in disturbing the peace of those who appear to en-| Matto Grosso, had not the government interdicted 
to yield, was rank with many weeds; and dowlt,|joy one another's society. The Scripture haththe attempt. Paraguay has immense herds of 
a hidden worm, gnawed at the root of their society.|warned us, that ‘there is a whisperer who sepa-| cattle, while her iron aud other mines and agricul- 
They lacked mutual confidence, and lived in mu-|rateth chief friends; there is a false witness who|tural resources are of great value. 
tual dread. soweth discord among brethren.’ Give not, there-|_ The Bahia Negra, a tributary of the Paraguay, 
“ Daily strife against others’ ill, may irritate thy fore, a ready ear to the officious insinuations of about thirty-eight miles below Corumba, was next 
soul, until thou wilt cease to pardon, cease to feel,|those who, under the guise of friendly concern, explored, but after ascending thiity-six miles, the 
cease to care, and become a case-hardened man, a;come to admonish you that you ought to stand onjriver was found to be closed by an impenetrable 
despising and hateful misanthrope. Beware of the |your guard against those they see you disposed to|growth of grass. Lieut. Page thinks this impedi- 
hazard of the battle, but chiefly be thou ware of|trust: consider whether under this fair appearance,/ment might be removed, and a communication 
this, az unforgiving spirit, into which it is the|there may not lurk some secret envy and rivalry, | with the ocean opened for a region of Bolivia called 
nature of sin to lead; but ‘charity covereth the|or some concealed interest. Suffer not the poison Otergis. The river Uraguay, which was next ex- 
multitude of sins, and hopeth all things, thinking no |of jealousy to taint your minds, and break your plored, is navigable for 250 miles, when the far- 
evil ;’ it cementeth the hearts of those, who, but for|peace, and endeavour to avoid that dark and sus-|ther progress of vessels is arrested by rapids. The 
its genial influence, and uniting power, had been 'picious spirit, which is always inclined to the evil|next exploration was that of the river Salado. 
divided by mutual jealousies, and cruel accusation, |side. 


This stream was ascended several hundred miles 
making them sensible of their own weaknesses,) ‘Too many thore are in the world, whose attach-|in a light steamer, when further progress by water 
and need of sympathy. 


ment to those they call their friends, is confined to being impossible, Lieut. Page proceeded to its head 

“The christian zs called to mutual aid, and|the day of prosperity. But as soon as their friend; waters by land—a point about 960 miles from the 
sympathy, and patient endurance of trial, bearing |is under a cloud, they begin to withdrew and se-|mouth of the river. A boat was procured and the 
the burdens of his fellows, even as Christ hath | parate their interest from his. In friendship of this descent of the river attempted, but although not 
borne our sins, and blotteth them out with the fin- | kind, the heart assuredly has never had much con- impracticable, the delay occasioned by the over- 
ger of his merey. There is an atmosphere of hap-|cern; for the great test of true friendship is, cov- hanging trees was so great that the attempt was 
piness, floating round that man, who patiently and | stancy wn the hour of danger, adherence in the sea-|abaudoned, and the explorers returned by land. 
silently lives to the rebuke of evil. Love is throned |son of distress. When thy friend is openly calum-|These trees, which could easily be removed, are the 


\dering the Paraguay is very thinly settled, there 
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Pouse only obstacles to safe navigation, and there is not on shore for reseue? That was prayer. The pub- | ners from the evil of their way, and bringing many 
[he is an obstruction in the river that could not be re-|lican prayed when he cried, “God be merciful to| souls to glory. I remain, dearly beloved, your 
rompt moved by manual labour, without resorting to ma-| me, a sinner.” | affectionate Minister and servant in Christ. 
riend. chinery or ere > me The river could be . Peter prayed, when he said, “ Lord save me, or — 
ton of made navigable during high water for 900 miles|I perish.” Bartimeus prayed, when he exclaime¢ The Cost of Wi r . 
ids of by its course, or four hundred in a direct line. The} “ , thou Son of David have mercy pt _ a The Cc wy W ar—Vi ” have been much interest- 
f hea. dry season is of short continuance. The climate of| Stephen prayed, when he uttered these words, “ Lord : om on cee es oe Monthly, for Ange, 
Com the region through which the Salado runs is re-| Jesus, receive my spirit.” sae oe cages It furnishes some as- 
sterity markably salubrious, and the soil fertile. In all these instances the words of the petition — —- 7 mse ad mo cont of war to the leading 
states, Qur government is rendering an important ser-| were plain and simple ; they could not be more so: a a . — Fi + ; 1 
riends vice to the commerce of the country, by sending but in each it was real prayer, because it came from Bri age . hich one Gren a8 the cost to Great 
> have out such expeditions as that in which Lieut. Page| the heart ; and therefore was heard and graciously coer = oe = etl 2s 08. ae " 
: their has been employed. Important additions are made} answered by Him to whom it was addressed, whelens i, 2000. z —- ager expenles C558 100,, 
orsake to our knowledge of the geography, productions,| knows all hearts. } ‘ os all He athes expenmen conmamed 
resources and character of the people of hitherto} The publican went down to his house, justified. - oe a“ a a 
’ little known regions. By this means new avenues} Peter was upheld from sinking, by the sustaining | } = “ vii e me 7 aos oe the words 
" of trade are opened, and the enterprise of our peo-|arm of Christ. Blind Bartimeus received his sight.| st a. path om se eee 
vey of ple furnished with new fields for its exercise. In| Stephen fell asleep in Jesus, in a calm and forgiving| ennai” oe aly Sy SG Sunnie 
Lieut this way, both parties are benefited. The one is| spirit. 8 sag eee that we can begin to appreciate 
Water brought into contact with the civilizing and pro-| Indeed, my friends, I know not how sufficiently ; wend i war-tax of Great Britain in 1054, was 
| affiu. gressive influences of commercial intercourse, and} to represent to you the precious, prevailing efficacy aie nnn - se lee es 
aguay 5 wipe yates eo ahi ae? rae 5 Y| or $31,000 for every hour, all to be drawn out of 
ys new sources of enjoyment opened to them, while} of genuine spiritual prayer! It beseeches heaven! the labouri Sia : 
Page's the other reaps new harvests of wealth. This ex-|as with a holy violence ; addressing the Almighty “th, sehen eae : . 
it 800 ploration of the La Plata and its tributaries is alin the languag: of the wrestling pansies “Twill ic public debts of all the States of Christendom, 
: ; ; i seh 7 ; 5 ’ both in Europe and America, amounti nd - 
ith the good exemplification of that spirit of enterprise which | not let thee go except thou bless me.” It has stay- |}. : 20 (if Sa eae 
Ly was marks the American character. Had not our go-|ed the pestilence ; it has caused the sun to stand sod a —o ice Doubtless 
azilian vernment interested itself in the navigation of those] still in the heavens; it has parted the sea, opened bie 7 ee : maltions of this almost immeasura- 
- = great water-courses, they would probably have re-|the prison doors, healed the sick, and raised the] ¢ 2 a BONED SD SA le ee os PEE 
The mained untraversed by foreign vessels for long dead to life again. When the spirit of grace and ao ye ” pay, by those who contracted 
e Rios years to come—perhaps until the next century, if| supplication is given from on high, the stalioaat em. Accor ing toa renee statistician, the paid- 
on the left to the slow development of the South American| soul is melted, the broken heart is bound up, the a 2 oo aaa bpp i se 
arious governments. As it now is, they may, in a few/sinner changed into the humble saint, and offend- wg ee oe Splepnling 
braces years, hegneie important avenues of commerce, and ing wean restored te the lest image of his God. war de dts . risten¢ om amount, at this moment, 
ed by the vast resources of the regions which they tra-| Do you ask what is the proper season for pray- a me ie engi <a eae eee 
‘imber. verse will pour their treasures into the lap of the|er? I answer, in the Apostle’s words: “ Pray with-| 4 neato Chiistaasenmy cates gent SNS Seek See ee 
It is world, and contribute to the welfare and progress| out ceasing.” I mean not that you should always the nineteenth Sey with an unpaid war bill 
ded by of mankind.— Ledger. fall upon your knees, or be always lifting up your| amounting to $9,000,000,000, with other — 
but no ache am voice to heaven, but that you should live constantly * ~ er = arr NM 1 a “ 
The For “The Fring.” {in a praying spirit, and be ready to offer up a\ ee inh ar Danae gern adipnesgy capbnintspheesee 
eighth The following ancient manuscript, I offer to the| prayer from the circumstances around you. i ke ae “ — — Se eee 
ors are readers of “The Friend,” if the editors deem it} Are you blessed with temporal mercies, with a eae ie 1 retstbet in - — Se aeea 
There sorthy 2 plnse in ite pages comfortable competence, a smiling family, a fair of those who contracted it, that it was all a mistake, 
rocks, Mins = his Ci reputation? Pray that these blessings prove not a ms — a mat oe eee eee 
raguay Address of a Minister to his Congregati : ‘ : : representing all parties in the British Parliament 
on 7 , of Prauer ities daa vs to you; and thus rob God of your heart ; and je dcliberately declared their opinion to the 
_ you have your “good things” upon earth, earth)” 1d. that the 1 vain ile ta Deel . 
on bor- Dearly Beloved.—The aim of my present address} only. Are you tried in your health, in your cir- pater Sagvthar shag. diaper -sfoemnand: yachecepe Republic 
there is to recommend and enjoin fervent secret prayer.|cumstances, in your family, in your connections? and the Smngine, wens 8 wagne epee a weeny 
not a My brethren, the great end of preaching is accom-| Pray that the will of your Father in Heaven may ™ ont might have been avoided with honour. 
of opi- plished, if it awaken in your hearts a spirit of|be accomplished in the dispensation ; that you may The interest cn the way — of aotean eh Bee 
vended earnest supplication, and make you a praying people.| discern the drift of his providence; may meet it oe 7 set $450,000,000 yearly. 
m all, Unless preaching is blessed with the effect of| with humble resignation, and reap the blessing de- suen theese 6 omen an be neined 7 
tate of humbling you at the throne of grace, and leading|signed thereby. Are you called to undertake some} "2" Prospective, in the mere preparation for war in 
rdicted you to pray fervently for spiritual blessings, we arduous duty, or encounter some severe temptation ? —s ae This sum cannot amount to lew 
rds of preach in vain, and you hear in vain. What avails} Pray that the Lord’s strength may be perfected in than ee oe This grand aggregate 
gricul- preaching Christ crucified, if your hearts be not| your weakness ; that his grace may be sufficient for me —e yearly, is imposed upon the 
drawn to seek salvation through Him? What avails} you, and that you may be made “ more than con-| people of oe pene ene eens and ae 
aguay, | the setting before you of your guilt and danger as|querors, through Him that loved you.” dustry -" ee ee past and prospective. 
Ss next 7 sinners, if you are not constrained to ery to God} When you are in a place of worship, pray that eager -c he “es the whole value of all the ex- 
les, the for merey! What avails the proclaiming of God’s| your hearts may be devoutly disposed, that you| Ports of England, F ae ant te Una States 
etrable willingness to grant the Holy Spirit to them that may enjoy the presence of God, and “ worship Him|P"* together. it oe the amount of rental of 
mpedi- ask Him, if you neglect to comply with this simple|in spirit and in truth.” And when you are leaving, Si a. omen exceeds the 
ication 7 eondition. pray that you may carry home with you the bless. | Bet profit of all the manufactures im ( bristendom. 
called Do you ask me what is prayer? I answer, it is|ing; and that you may give evidence in your tem- at i equal to oe. a eee —s 
xt ex the voice of the needy to Him who alone can relieve} pers, and in your lives, that you have “ been with) hundred meget agricultural labourers, “oe 
he far- them. It is the ery of the sinful, to Him whoalone|Jesus.”—Begin the day with prayer! It is the z head. It ae pay me the od of forty- 
M The | can pardon them. It is not eloquence, but earnest-| golden key that unlocks heaven to shed down bless- ave thousand ta of railroad, at $20,000 a mile. 
Salado. ness. It is not fine words, nor tlowing periods, but|ings on you—End the day with prayer! It is the —aPeiag Caren 
1 miles | it is a deep sense of our wants, of our guilt, urging|same golden key that locks you up under heaven's Ra ET 
y water | us to approach the Saviour, and to seek pardon,| protection! Pray for your friends, that they may Hubit—Like flakes of snow that fall unper- 
ts head help, and salvation, with strong erying—it may be|be near and dear to God; for your enemies, that|¢cived upon the earth, the seemingly unimportant 
om the with tears and groanings “ which cannot be uttered|their hearts may be changed, and their souls saved,|cvents of Jife sueceed one another. As the snow 
ind the in words.” And when you have near access to the throne of| gathers together, so are our habits formed. No 
gh not Did you ever hear a man that was starving beg| grace, pray for your poor minister, that his soul|single flake that is added to the pile, produces a 
> ovel- | for bread? That was prayer. Did youever hear|may prosper and be in health, and that the Lord| sensible change: no single action creates, however 
pt W45 | the agonizing ery of the condemned criminal for| Almighty would continue to teach him, that thus| it may exhibit, a man’s character ; but as the tem- 
y land. mercy? That was prayer. Did you ever behold] he may be enabled to teach others, and become the| pest hurls the avalanche down the mountain, and 
are the } the shipwrecked mariner calling wishfully to those} honoured, though humble instrument of turning sin- overwhelms the inhabitant and his habitation, so 





passion acting upon the elements of mischief, which 
pernicious habits have brought together by imper- 
ceptible accumulation, may overthrow the edifice of 
truth and virtue—Jeremy Bentham. 
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For “The Friend.” 
FIRESIDE MUSINGS DURING THE WINTER OF 
1856. 
The following verses appeared last winter in one of 
the daily papers; they are now offered for “ The Friend” 
by the author, with some additions and alterations :— 


Winter! monarch stern and dreary, 

Thou sway’st thy tyrant sceptre long ; 
Thy slaves, the storm-winds, seem aweary 
Of their melancholy song, 

That swells in fitful gusts along. 


For four long months thy dazzling livery, 
Wide o’er this western world hath lain; 
tn death-like stillness, shronding every 
Germ of life on bill and plain. 

Shall Nature’s pulse e’er throb again ? 


Or e’er the south winds, long delaying 

tn tropic isles’ perennial bowers, 

’Mong orange groves enchanted straying, 
Come freighted with their sunny showers, 
And wake to joy this land of ours? 


Now, all the vales and mountains hoary, 
The glistering drifted folds, o’erspread ; 
The dark pines wear a crown of glory, 
As silver hairs a halo shed 

Around the reverend, aged head. 


0'er the boundless reach of prairie, 
Lies the mantle cold and white : 

A glazed expanse! no tree to vary 
its silent billows, gleaming bright 
And golden in the sunset light. 


0’er frozen lakes, and rivers flowing 
‘Neath their crystal panoply, 

Darkly on their journey going 

To the far-off stormy sea, 

Gliding deep and silently. 


From off the prairies, lakes and mountains, 
Through the leafless forests old, 

Down ice-bound rivers from their fountains, 
Sweep the north winds fierce and bold, 
Armed with keener shafts of cold. 


© tyrant of the aspect dreary, 

Frowning from the steel-blue skies ; 

Thy winds to-night sound wild and eerie, 
As wailing o’er said destinies, 

Beneath the stars’ cold, glittering eyes. 


Wailing for the dead and dying, 

That fall thy icy touch beneath, 

By their fireless hearth-stones lying, 
Striving long with want and death ; 
Till heart-chilled by thy freezing breath. 


For the wanderers, homeward faring 

O’er thy trackless wastes of snow, 

That ‘neath their cold shrouds sank, despairing. 
Hark! their requiem’s solemn flow, 
O’erburdened with its tale of woe. 


From the humid orient veering, 
Gathering thence the sleet and snow, 
Off the stormy main carecring, 
Pall-like clouds they landward blow, 
Chanting dirges as’they go, 


For the lost at sea! Ah, sadly 

Over these the wild wind raves ; 
That to the icy shrouds clung madly 
Long hours ’mid the raging wavos, 
Then dropped into their briny graves. 


Thus mused I by the. fire-light dreaming 

sy my ingleside alone, 

While without the winds were screaming 
In a weird and wrathful tone, 

And through the chinks did sobbing moan. 


And as my thoughts were idly roving 
’Mid wintry pictures chill and drear, 
There came a voice of mild reproving 
To my spirit’s inner ear, 

As angel accents, low and clear. 
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Waste not thy hours in selfish plaining, 
By thy fireside’s genial glow: 

While icy bands the world is chaining, 
And keen and fierce the north winds blow, 
The freer should thy kindness flow. 


These wintry winds are earnest preachers, 
Pleading loud thy brother’s cause ; 

The snows that shield the harvest, teachers 
Of God’s life-sustaining laws, 

Whose love hath never bound nor pause. 


Then rouse thee from thy fruitless visions, 
And hearkening to the solemn call, 

Go, join thou, mercy’s heavenly missions, 
To raise the drooping heads of all 

On whom this wintry scourge doth fall. 


Philad., First mo. 15th, 1857. 
(babe lip tian 


Entomology.— Professor Agassiz says, that more 
than a lifetime would be necessary to enumerate 
the various species of insects, and describe their 
appearance. Meiger, a German, collected and 
described 600 species of flies, which he collected in 
a district of ten miles circumference. There have 
been collected in Europe 20,000 species of insects 
preying on wheat. In Berlin two Professors are 
engaged collecting, observing, and describing in- 
sects and their habits, and already they have pub- 
lished five large volumes upon the insects which 
attack forest trees. 
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The Paths of the Sea, 
BY LIEUTENANT MAURY. 
The following will give some idea of the eloquent 
lecture of Lieutenant Maury on “ The Paths of the 
Sea,”’ recently delivered in our principal cities. 


“The paths of the sea are very much the work of 


chance and circumstances. When gold was first 
|discovered in California, and the tide of population 
|began to pour from the East to the West, our ves- 
sels sailed all the way round Cape Horn; they 


were then upwards of one hundred and eighty days 


on their passage. They sailed through new seas, 
and by a course as yet little known to navigation ; 
but becoming acquainted with the winds and seas, 
they made the passage in one hundred and twenty 
days. So it was with Columbus; he sailed to the 
south and west, skirting his way along till he reach- 
ed this Continent, and that route was continued up 
to our Declaration of Independence. By that route 
Charleston was the half-way house between us and 
the Old World—our commerce flowed through 
South Carolina. The Carolinas were the chief com- 
mercial colonies; their exports were greater than 
ithe exports of all New England. Columbus left 
Spain and stood southward till he met the north- 
west trade-winds, and wafted westward by them, 
he reached our shore. In 1775, Dr. Franklin cross- 
ed the ocean to England, and during that voyage 
discovered the difference of the temperature between 
the Gulf Stream and the surrounding sea. He con- 
sidered it of great importance, and would not, 
therefore, make it known, but kept it for political 
purposes. The influence of this stream had often 
been felt, but its nature had never before been 
known. When Cortez came from Mexico, he put 
himself upon the Gulf Stream, and upon its current 
floated his ship out of the Gulf to the open sea, 
But the temperature of the Stream had never been 
known before it was discovered by Dr. Franklin. The 
diseovery was considered of great importance, for at 
that time the tables by which latitude and longitude 
were reekoned were very incorrect. A very large re- 
ward was offered by the British Government for some 
correct and simple method of calculating the posi- 
tion of a ship at sea. This Stream, which stretched 








along our coast like a ‘bordering band of ribbo, 
would tell the navigator that he was approaching 
the shore of a new hemisphere; and so, when out. 
| ward bound, as he passed beyond it, it would jp. 
form him that he was far from shore upon the 
broad Atlantic. The lecturer here traced the 
course of the Gulf Stream on the map, saying, the 
Stream is so distinctly marked that the very line 
of its extent can be pointed out. Sometimes yoy 
can see half of your ship lying in the Gulf Stream 
and half of it without. 


DIFFICULTIES CF THE EARLY NAVIGATORS, 


“ Tn comparing the paths of the sea used by a for. 
mer age to the paths now used, we should not for. 
get the difficulty they had to contend with then, 
Their ships were very clumsy, and could not be 
well navigated or directed. Such a thing as a 
barometer had never been conceived of—now we 
are able to tell when a storm is coming on, though 
it is yet a long way off, by the use of that delicate 
feeler of the atmosphere, which not only forewarns 
the mariner of its approach, but frequently tells him 
whence it comes and at how rapid a speed, thus 
enabling him oftentimes to get away from it entire- 
ly. One discovery, one invention, begets another, 
and none is begotten before it is wanted. Sea 
steamers would have been of no use in those times, 
when so little was known about navigation ; but as 
soon as a correct system of calculation was esta- 
blished, then the smoke of the steamers was seen 
upon the sea. Indeed, vessels used to get so far 
out of the way as not to know whether they were 
in the Atlantic or Pacific Ocean. I have a well 
authenticated history where a vessel, having sailed 
a long time and been driven about by high winds, 
the captain thought she had reached the Pacifie 
Ocean, and so turned north. The next day he met 
another ship, and asked where he was. The 
answer was: ‘If you keep south for a day you will 
reach Cape Horn.’ Columbus sailed from Spain 
in the month of August; if he had attempted’ it in 
winter, he would not have discovered America—for 
instead of finding the trade-winds to help him west- 
ward, he would have found a strong north-westerly 
wind. With that wind, in large ships, he never 
could have arrived here in January. Indeed, on 
returning in that month he was almost shipwrecked. 
The vessels that went west, and those that went 
east both kept theit own reckoning, and religiously 
noted their Sabbaths; but on meeting and com- 
paring, they found that paradox—two Sundays 
coming together. 

“The Society Islands receive their reckoning 
from Cape Horn, and the Sandwich Islands from 
the East, or Asia; so a ship passing from one to the 
other must either hitch back their time one day or 
hitch it up a day. If we had a telegraph line 
stretched from Manilla to California, thence to this 
city, and another to India by the Persian Gulf— 
the Atlantic line being also completed—then if you 
should send a telegraph message to a correspondent 
in Manilla by the California and Pacifie line, and 
another to your friend in China by the Atlantic 
line, and request them to inform you of the exact 
‘time at which they reecive them—suppose you send 
|the messages at 12 M.on Monday—and your friend 
in China will answer, ‘I received your instructions 
twelve hours after date, or at midnight on Mon- 
day ;’ but your correspondent at Manilla will reply, 
st ' maiek your message twelve hours before the 
date, that is, at twelve o’clock on Sunday night.’ 
It is to be hoped the third attempt of the French 
government to lay their lines of telegraph in the 
Mediterranean will be successful. When that and 
the Atlantic line are completed, we will have the 
happiness of witnessing the three old continents in 
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reaches the trade-wmds, finds himself wafted along |ever since the waters were gathered together in one 
by air the softest, sweetest, purest in the world ; 
there is no sky more delicious, no heavens more 


beautiful. . 


FASCINATIONS OF THE TRADE WIND REGIONS. 


, ried on in the depths of the sea till we began to ex- 
“Jn the Pacific ocean the trade-winds are the} 


finest—they are perfectly developed—there is no-| 
thing to change or deflect them ; an open boat might 
float upon them as easily and safely as upon a sun- 
ny river’s placid bosom. The breeze is just sufficient 
to keep the sails filled; it is constant, and never 
rises or falls suddenly—a gale is unknown. Of all 
the lovely scenes one meets with at sea, the most 
enchanting are among the islands in the South Paci- For “Tho Friend.” 
fic, along the course of the trade-winds. There sky, BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCHES, 

earth, and air combine their splendours in such a} o¢ yinisters and Eld 
harmonious whole as doubly to delight the mind 
and raise the heart aloft in admiration. 

“The land and sea breezes are other characteris- 
tics of the sea. At Valparaiso, in the summer 
afternoons, there is always a strong gale blowing 
from the sea; the waves raise and beat against the 
shore, the ships drag their anchors, the promenad-|and offspring of the meek followers of holy Jesus, 
ing in the streets is stopped, and nearly every out- |and break off from all such vain imitations, which 
door pursuit prevented. Suddenly there is a great|corrupt your minds, and tend only to please and 
calm,—the fishermen launch their little boats upon | gratify proud flesh, which is to be mortified. 
the tide, which a moment before was angrily foam- r 
ing and breaking against the shore, but now as/down. ‘The day is come and coming more and 
calm as if it had never known astorm. The weather |more, which the Prophet spoke of, which shall burn 
invites abroad, the ladies promenade the streets in| as an oven, and all the proud, yea, and all that do 
ball costume, for now there is not wind enough to|wickedly, shall be stubble. The day that cometh, 
disturb the slightest curl, and all this change is so|shall burn them up, saith the Lord of hosts, that it 
sudden that one cannot realize it. Presently, when |shall leave them, neither root nor branch. Praised 
the short twilight has scarcely passed away, the|be the great name of God, a remnant are brought in 
stars stand out as if held by invisible fingers, the|a great and good degree inwardly and spiritually to 


it.” 





(To be concluded.) 


—_—_—_—~>~——_—_—_—-_ 


bers of the Yearly Meeting of Philadelphia. 


JOHN ESTAUGH. 
(Continued from page 157.) 


A Call to the Unfaithful Professors of Truth. 


constellations are fixed in their places, and there is 





conversation with the new. The mariner, as he|built up; they seem to have been at work in the sea| art that thus yields up thyself to the government of 































place ; and looking at the work they have done, the 
islands that have been built up, we have a proof of 
their eternal diligence and perseverance. It appears 
that we had no idea of the operations that were car- 


|plore it with lead and line, and now it seems a great 
charnel house. Everybody who has stood upon the 
'shore of the sea has desired to fly away upon its 
waves and learn what there is beyond it ; or, if pos- 
sible, to dive below, and learn what there is beneath 


ers, and other concerned mem- 


“Consider in time, you who are of the stock 


It is 
of the kingdom of antichrist, and must be brought 


experience, that as the fire in the oven burns inwardly 


beauty unsurpassed. Alone in the night-watch, after |to the consuming of all that’s fuel to it, so doth the 


the sea-breeze has sunk to rest, I have stood upon 


word of God secretly and inwardly burn, to the 


the deck gazing admiringly upon those stars which|consuming and taking away both the root and 


shine with a lustre unknown to this latitude. 


The 


branch of unrighteousness out of the heart, subject 


sky looks solid, like a vault of steel, set with dia-|to it. All that are in good earnest to have a place 


monds ; you fear to speak, lest the slightest noise 


shall disturb the deep profound. 


among the sanctified and redeemed of God, desire 


Glancing the eye |this holy word and fire of the Lord may not cease 


° . | . . . . ° 
above and around, you are dazzled with the firma-|burning in them, until all be consumed, which is 


ment; the moon and stars stand out, and do not 
seem to touch the vault. 
western sky is beautiful. 
about to go down and sup with his brother. 
constellations of stars seem like holes torn in the 


robe of night, through which the astronomers peer 


into the deep beyond. No one who has never be- 
held these skies can have any idea of their magni- 
ficence, grandeur, and beauty. 


WONDERS OF THE SEA-BOTTOM. 


“ But let us pass from the deep above to the deep 
below. The lead is let down to the bottom of the 
sea, and it is curious to see the work that is going 
on there. Beautiful coral islands are built up there; 
perhaps a part of one, if we could dissect it, would 
be found to have come down the Mississippi, from 
the Rocky Mountains, or to have been borne upon 


the bosom of the great Amazon, from the tropics of | unrighteous men may see themselves unable to stand 


South America; or, indeed, parts in that island 
may have come from every part of the world, by 
routes which, if we could trace them, would seem 
wonderfully long and strange. In the cell which 
one of those little animalculi has built for itself we 
should recognize a part of the Table Rock from 
Niagara, and sand from the Holy Mountains. It 
may contain matter from the Euphrates, from the 
sunny plains of Southern Europe, from the battle- 
fields of the Danube and the Nile, or from the soil 
of classic Italy. We know all this, because mari- 


her have told us of the islands these corals have 


But at the same time the 
Orion is there, and just 
The 


not of Christ; that they may be ever more in sub- 
stance than in show. And become so settled upon 
the foundation of God, that neither things present 
nor to come, may be able to move them from the 
holy way of the Lord. Doubtless, those who truly 
witness such a pure heart-work wrought in them, 
by the power of God, are those.that can answer to 
what the prophet Isaiah mentioned when he cries 
out, Who amongst us shall dwell with the devour- 
ing fire? who amongst us shall dwell with ever- 
lasting burnings? He then proceeds and gives ac- 
count who it is that should be able; he that walk- 
eth righteously, and speaketh uprightly; he that 
despiseth the gain of oppressions, that shaketh his 
hand from holding of bribes, that stoppeth the ear 
from hearing of blood, and shutteth his eyes from 
seeing evil. 

“ Here the loose, the libertine, the cruel and vain, 


against the mighty force of the fire of God's word, 
should it break forth without mixture of merey 
upon them, because of their having rejected the 
visitation of his love and favour, and are so averse 
to his call, that they are stopping their ears, and 
jeven shutting their eyes, when anything from Jesus 
Christ is tenderly offered them for their future good. 
Let the enemy whisper to them of something that 
is agreeable to their vain appetite, Oh! how quick 
the libertine can hear, and with great pleasure open 
his eyes, and look upon folly and corruption, re- 
ceiving iniquity with greediness. Whoever thou 
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Satan, and pleads for it, saying, there is nothing 
but sweet and delicious meals—Alas! though it 
may to thy corrupt mind and deprived senses appear 
sweet in the mouth, it will be bitter in the belly. 
There is a sting, will follow all thy sinful pleasures, 
which will never cease from afflicting thee. As a 
corrosive will it gnaw upon thy soul, and fill thee 
with continual pain, and if the day of God’s merey 
shall be near expired, where then art thou? 

“Oh! thou poor soul, whoever thou art, whether 
high or low, rich or poor, that art disobedient to 
Christ, and hast gotten from under the holy cross, 
thou art now rejoicing in that which will procure a 
bitter cup for thee, if not timely repented of. All 
corrupt and libertine ones stand still, and listen to 
that small but living voice of Truth in your hearts ; 
for it is when the mind is retired into a degree of 
stillness, that a proper distinction can be made, be- 
tween the voice of Satan and the voice of God. 
Such hath been, and still is, the piercingness of 
God’s work in the soul, that how stout soever any 
have been, and though they may have thought no- 
thing should ever bring them to confess they had 
done anything contrary to the Truth, or worthy of 
blamé, and so may have braved it out, until still- 
ness was commanded, and the voice of the holy 
Judge heard, and the true and just Witness having 
liberty to arise, will so justly aceuse such, as that 
all their stoutness will be brokendown. Instead of 
saying they are not to blame; there will be a suing 
for peace, and craving pardon for the many offences 
committed against the rules and orders of the gov- 
ernment of Christ, which hath been set up in the 
heart. 

“Such is the goodness and mercy of him, the 
great and holy One, that upon humble submission 
to him, truly penitent ones have met with forgive- 
ness, and through the operation of his holy power 
in them, have been set free from ‘their many cor- 
ruptions and defilements, and have then been led 
to admire the great mercy and goodness of God to 
them, in that he was pleased to bring them to a 
true conviction, and did not in his displeasure cut 
them off. Oh! that all such that are now pursuing 
the corruptions of their own minds, might be thus 
seized and taken hold of, and timely brought to see 
their want of a physician; lest it should be said, 
‘Depart from me; I offered my help, but ye re- 
fused.’ I told you what the consequence would be, 
if ye went on in the way wherein ye were; but you 
would have none of my counsel, looking upon your- 
selves whole, and wanting no physician. Oh! here 
a day of distress will come like an armed man upon 
those who will not be won upon, or in any ways 
hearken to the voice of the Lord. Ah! methinks 
there are many who must assent to this Truth, and 
say it is not for want of being called unto, that we 
are found pursuing a vicious life. The Lord hath 
often called immediately by his Spirit, and also by 
his ministers, and other his faithful servants. But, 
alas! may not such say, we have disregarded both. 
We have at times been a little touched with the 
heavenly influences of the mercy of God, yet it was 
to us, but as the seed which fell on the highway; 
for the enemy's enticements were so prevalent in us, 
that the tender visitations and inward: touches of 
the love and favour of God, we were soon deprived 
of. So we fell from the appearance of grace, into 
wantonness again, by which our hearts are become 
hardened. This is undoubtedly true, for by fre- 
quent slighting the visitations of the Holy One, men 
may at last be so left to themselves, as to be locked 
up in such a state of death and darkness, as not to 
see any harm in the vilest of sins, 

“Oh! what need is there then, for every one 
who hath witnessed their candle lighted, to watch 
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diligently that it be kept burning; that every ap- For “ The Friend.” 
pearance of the adversary may be seen, and in 


have often been led to sympathize, according to|that their way to availing labour in the chu 


— 


It is not more, if as much, the fault of ministers, 
rch is 


Giod’s power stood against. Those who would be|™y measure, with those gifted servants of the Most}so much closed up, as of those who, from want of 


2 : ° ° ' i , 4 20 > > s 1c 2 
suitably qualified with wisdom and power from | High, who, having been called to conspicuous and 
God, must get down into humility, and in great sin- | responsible stations in the church, have had to con- 


true sympathy for and with them, and a proper re- 
gard for their preservation, seek to draw them off 


cerity offer up their humble addresses to him, and |tend with the power of the enemy, by which they) their watch, by loading them with favours and atten. 


as he, the Holy One, is, in an awful manner, ap- have been assailed, both from within and without. 
plied to, with full purpose of heart to become a sin- W ith none 15 he more busy, endeavouring to overturn 
cere follower of Christ, such will not be forgotten by their faith, and lead them out into the enjoyments 
him; through the virtue of whose Divine power it) of the world . Of which, if they will only follow and 
is, that the faithful are, and have, through every |Serve him, he promises to them an unusual share, to 


generation, been preserved and upheld to his praise be obtained through the adulation and favour of 


and glory, and made as the salt of the earth. Be- their admirers. 
ing filled with the life and virtue of Christ, and] In this snare many an unwary soul has been ta- 
standing singly devoted to the service of God, such ken, to the loss of both gifts and station in the 
have been, and divers yet are made eminently ser- church ; and this through the instrumentality of the 
viceable into his hand, to reach the divine witness| Superficial and irreligious, who have sought their 
in others. ‘These, through the operation of the Society because. they held them in admiration, on 
holy measure of life, have been brought to believe | ®¢count of their endowments, and with whom such 
in Christ, and to become subject to the government | have mingled in familiar and unguarded inter- 
of his Spirit, and so have a right to call him Lord | course, until their countenances as well as conduct, 
and Master, for they are subject to his commands, bore testimony to their loss, and the inward lean- 
and in all things seek to honour him, living under | ess occasioned by wndue indulgence in the endea- 
a pure sense of the mercy of God to them, in that|Vvour to please themselves and their fellows, instead 
whilst they were transgressors, and even enemies to| of seeking that retirement which is indispensable to 
his rule and government, he was pleased to stretch the growth of the christian, and that praise which is 
forth his hand of love and mercy, and make bare | of God alone. . vas 
the arm of his salvation, whereby they now feel set The case of one who came forward in the ministry 
in a good degree of liberty from their old master, | ®t an early age, with great promise of usefulness, In 
whose aim and design was to have kept them in | this responsible station, is now, as it often has been, 
bondage, and so to have cut them off from happiness, before the view of my mind: with which I have 
or having any place in the kingdom of God’s glory. | compared that of many others, with which I have 
“ Let me say to all you who have thus seen what|been acquainted. In his early experience of the 
the Lord can do for them that believe in him, hath | outpouring of the heavenly anointing upon him, he 
not he brought you out of Egypt spiritually? Al-|was engaged to walk in humble fear, keeping near 
though you may sometimes have apprehended that | 6, and cultivating the precious gift which had been 
the enemy was pursuing you, and the sea before dispensed for the comfort and edification of the 
you, which brought you under doubts, and filled | chureh 5 in the exercise of which he spake trem- 
you with a fear of being carried back into the old, | bling, and thereby exalted himself in Israel. But 
miserable state again, yet having, in the midst of 8 he grew in favour with men, he gradually for- 
this, humbly besought the Lord, he hath arisen and sook the place of trembling, and through the fiat- 
made way for you, through the various difficulties |tery of his fellows, became self-confident ; and pre- 
which attended youin the course of your pilgrimage |Suming to lean to his own understanding, the light 
and progress Sion-wards, So there is no room, or which had shone Se) brightly round about his in- 
reason, for any to sink under discouragements. ward dwelling became dim, and the savour of life 
There may be a possibility of a woman's forgetting} Which had attended his ministry was lost. 
her sucking child, yet it cannot be, that the Lord] While this beloved young friend was engaged 
should neglect such as are faithfully obeying his|to maintain a prudent watchfulness, and a consci- 
Divine will. g entious reserve, few have been more favoured in the 








“Be not faint-hearted, nor let in unbelief, be-|€xercise of the divine gift of gospel ministry than} 


eause some whom you looked upon to be much be- he. When queried with, why he did not mingle 
fore you in a spiritual growth in the blessed Truth, | more freely in the society of his friends, he wisely 
have been overcome by the enemy. Look not out| replied, that “ he was afraid to trust himself.” And 
this way, for here it is, that the subtle adversary when his lot was cast in the company of his friends, 
is endeavouring to undermine your faith, and so by}! a social way, he was so upon his guard, that he 
degrees deprive you of what should be your sup-|Very seldom volunteered to enter into much fami- 
port, and take from you that holy shield, which is liar conversation, and it was considered quite a cir- 
the quencher of his fiery darts. cumstance for him to be drawn into any very long 
“This has been the way which the serpent hath discourse, appearing to have the care upon him, 
: . » 2a , > r | : “ faari > 
beguiled some innocent ones, and brought such a|expressed by the holy Apostle, fearing that while 
thick vail of darkness over them, and bereaved | he preached to others, he should himself become a 
them of the light and life of Christ, so that some|¢astaway.” ; : a 
have not stuck to say there is nothing in religion;| Once, after having been favoured in the ministry, 
it is but a mere bubble. So they have given way|® person, having the ¢prudence to tell him he had 
to gratifying themselves in whatever the corrupt| preached a great sermon, he replied : “ ‘The enemy 
mind led them into. Some are fallen under the! as anticipated thee—he has told me this before 
*,* - . ~~ 9) » } aN , i 
condition with which the Apostle had reason to|thee;” and another, at a differc nt time, approach- 
upbraid the Galatians :— Oh, foolish Galatians, |"g him in a similar way, he cautioned him to be- 
who hath bewitched you, that ye should not obey|Ware, for he saw the danger to which he was ex- 





the Truth, before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath 
been evidently set forth crucified amongst you? 
This,’ said he, ‘ would I only learn of you, Received 
ye the Spirit by the works of the law, or by the 
hearing of faith? Are ye so foolish? having begun 
in the Spirit, are ye now made perfect by the 
flesh ?’”’ 


(To be continued.) 


posed ; for human nature is too weak, long to with- 
stand the temptation to self-exaltation, when such 
food for the vanity of the creature is administered. 
How much better it is, that ministers should be left 
to stand upon the foundation, which has the seal 
that the Lord knoweth them that are his, and giy- 
eth such the answer of “ well done,” within them- 
selves, 


tions, which, through weakness, they often dare not 
decline, lest they give offence to their misguided 
authors; and so are led out, one step after ano- 
ther, into the world, even to the courting, or the 
unscrupulous receiving of them. Such as these 
have doubtless had to experience that “ the way of 
the transgressor is hard ;” that “ they that turn 
aside to lying vanities forsake their own mercies,” 

The living members of the church must always 
sympathize with those engaged in the ministry, and 
jcannot but greatly mourn and fear when they see 
any of them exposed to the temptation alluded to; 
and so far as it is in any measure the minister's own 
fault, that the way is set open for him to be thus 
approached or assailed, earnest must be their desire 
that they may be led seriously to consider, and en- 
deavour to overcome it. 

It is a day that calls loudly for faithfulness, lest 
the abomination of desolation shall continue to 
stand in the holy place. Other members, no less 
than ministers, and officers of the church, have 
cause to be watchful and diligent ; for we all-have 
need of the help and prayers one of another, lest 
the heritage of God be given to reproach. We 
have an unwearied enemy to contend with and re- 
sist, through the help of that grace which is given 
to every man to profit withal, and which will be 
found sufficient for us, in every hour of trial and 
extremity, however dark or painful it may be; and 
as we are faithful unto death, we shall receive a 
crown of life. 

, ——~+e——__ 
“Letters Esthetic, Social, and Moral.” 
(Continned from page 158.) 

The Hall of the college, small in size but remark- 
able for its beauty, is adorned with a number of 
| portraits of distinguished men. Among the eminent 
|men who have been members of this college, it may 
be proper to mention Dr. Radcliffe, the founder of the 
Radcliffe library; Archbishop Potter, the author 
of the “ Archzeologia Greeea,”’ a work so well known 
to Greek scholars; Earl Eldon, late Lord Chan- 
}cellor of England; Lord Stowell, Judge of the 
Court of Admiralty, whose clear and able admi- 
rality decisions cannot have escaped the notice of 
American lawyers, and Sir William Jones. 

This college is of great antiquity. Some writers 
carry the date of its origin farther back than I have 
mentioned, the year 1249. And portions of the 
building, discoloured and crumbling with age, show 
that the works of man, however skilfully and la- 
boriously made, have not that inward princi- 
ple of renovation and life which characterizes the 
works of God. This is the source of one of the un- 
pleasant and unfavorable impressions which all per- 
sons, especially those from the New World, are lia- 
ble to receive here. The Isis flows as beautiful as 
ever; the gardens put off their splendor only to re- 
model and restore it with original freshness ; and 
in the lofty and magnificent trees, which stand as 
guards to walls and towers and monuments, there 
is a principle of reproduction, which gives a lease 
of perpetuity ; but upon everything which man has 
made, though wrought out of the solid rock, and 
with ages of labour, there are marks of decay and 
dissolution. ‘The very marble, struck with the sick- 
ness of centuries, crumbled in my hand, and I felt 
that there is no true and permanent life but in the 
great Source of life. 

Oxford is a city of colleges and public institu- 
tions ; and they are found not in a particular lo- 
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cality, as one would be likely to suppose, but scat-| mind, in its intellectual department, wastrained and|a result which corresponds with the beneficent 


tered over its whole extent. Christ Church College, | disciplined in this seat of learning. 
for instance, is situated at some distance from those (To be continued.) 
which I have mentioned on St. Aldgates’ Street. —_—_++-—_ 


This college was founded in 1524, by Cardinal} Never assent merely to please others; for that 
Wolsey. It displays a front of four hundred feet) is, besides flattery, oftentimes untrue, and discovers 
in length ; and as it is viewed in certain positions,|a mind liable to be servile and base—nor contra- 
with its turrets and battlements, has something of| dict to vex others, for that shows an ill temper, and 
the appearance of a castle. In the centre is a large | provokes, but profits no body. 
octagonal Gothic tower, which is truly a magnifi- 
cent object. Ié is here, through the large gateway 
called Zba Gate, that the visitor enters, and finds 7 Speen 
himself at once in the quadrangle of the college, FIRST MONTH 31, 1857. 
which is said to be the most spacious and beautifal | —————— 
in the city. The gateway has its name from the| It may be considered as among the more satis- 
large bell which is suspended in the cupola above ;| factory achievements of modern philosophy, that its 
which is seventeen thousand pounds in weight, being| discoveries and conquests are brought within the 
double the weight of the large bell of St. Paul’s|range of a comparatively few general laws, the sim- 
Church in London, and is known by the name of |plicity and pertect adaptation of which, are being 
the “Great Tom of Oxford.” This bell is a great | slowly but surely demonstrated, by the accumulated 
favorite of the Oxford students, particularly those |facts and reasoning of the present and by-gone 
of Christ Church College, who insist upon it that it | ages. 
is the best bell in England, which however, is said| These “ laws of nature” as, in the correspondence 
to be a matter of considerable discussion. This|of language with our finite conceptions, they are 
bell has an important part to perform in the disci-|called, though treated of as governing in special 
pline of the college, especially in the night. It is| departments of the material creation, are understood 
tolled every night at five minutes past nine; at|as being only the uniform relation and sequence 
which time, under penalty of being reported as de-|of certain classes of events, which follow each 
linquent to the college authoritics, every undergra-| other as apparent cause and effect; but they are 
duate is expected to be at his room. ‘The students| really neither more nor less than the disposition or 
insist, however, that it shall be struck one hundred | tendency of matter impressed on it by the wisdom 
and one times, and this has become the fixed and |and goodness of the Almighty Author of the uni- 
invariable custom in the matter. verse, and carried into effect by his ever present, 
The Refectory or Diving Hall of this college,}and ever acting power. All true knowledge, there- 
although it may be thought to have a closer con- | fore, which we obtain of the operations of nature, 
nection with the material than the mental wants of|or, in other words, which natural scicuce unfolds, 
its members, ig worthy of notice, on account of its 
great extent, being an hundred and fifteen feet in| these laws, as they influence or control the existence, 
length, forty in width, and fifty high; and also on|the succession and the connectiou of thelevents 
account of its various and rich decorations. The | taking place in and among the elements which sur- 
roof is of richly carved oak, and is ornamented with | round us. 
the numerous armorial bearings of Henry VIII.| As these laws operate upon and regulate all mat- 
and Cardinal Wolsey. * * * * | ter, which has neither consciousness nor will of its 
At Oxford, as everywhere clse since I have been|own, they must necessarily be implicitly obeyed : 
in England, I have been reminded of America.|eusuring results with undeviating steadiness and 
Numberless are the remembrances and ties, which regularity, and precluding the possibility of anything 
bind us together. And here, in reading over the |in the material universe happening by chance. 
list of those, whose powers were developed and dis-| We are, perhaps, more apt to overlook this when 
ciplined in Christ Church College, these sympathetic | thinking or speaking of the weather, than of almost 
und fraternal remembrances flowed up within me,|}apy other natural phenomena which we are con- 
as I stopped at the name of William Penn, the |stantly observing. 
founder of Pennsylvania. 
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The changes of the wind and 
Most persons have an| clouds, the succession of heat and cold, are seemingly 
idea of William Penn as a man of portly form,|so capricious, that we easily forget they are the ne- 
wearing a plain coat with large buttons, with anjcessary result of laws controlling the influence of 
amplified hat and a cane in his hand; adding per-|the sun upon the land and water, upon the air and its 
haps the accessory conception, which they have im-| contained moisture; and that although the effects we 
bibed traditionally, that he made some amicable | witness have as yet baffled the human intellect in its 
treaties with the Indians. But this, although it is} attempt to discoverthe connection between particular 
well as far as it goes, is not all. Penn was a man,/|and ever varying events and their immediate causes, 
not ouly of deep religious sensibility, but of vast) yet there is not, and cannot be, any ground for sup- 
grasp of intellect. If he wore a coat, which indi-| posing that these laws are not as general in their 
cated his relationship to a particular party or sect, | application and as fixed in their results, as those 
he nevertheless had a soul of great dimensions,|which determine the place and the path of the globe 
which took in the past, the present and the future ;| we inhabit. 

and which, moved as it were by divine inspiration,| The impression made upon the nervous system 
foresaw, anticipated, and in part regulated the des-|by the sensible presence or absence of heat in 
tinies of humanity. And his numerous writings,|the atmosphere around us, or more probably its 
when examined on the principles which decide connection with the electrical condition of the atmo- 
literary merit, showed that he was an accomplished sphere, is so great while it lasts, and yet so evanes- 
scholar. In his remarkable Treatise, entitled “Noj|cent when the cause is removed, that while expe- 
Cross, no Crown,” which was written at an early riencing it, we are easily induced to believe it to be 




















countries which they inhabit. 


consists in the discovery of the modes of acting of 


a 


adaptation of plants and animals to the different 
It is stated by some 
who have investigated this subject, that this adapta- 
tion appears to refer to the mean temperature 
throughout the year, rather than the extremes, be- 
tween which the atmospherical changes may range 
in the course of the year; so that plants that will 
thrive where the mean temperature is, say 50°, will 
dwindle or become unproductive where it rises five 
degrees above, or falls tive degrees below that stand- 
ard ; although the variations may be many times 
greater than that, between the warmest and the 
coldest parts of the year in the climate they most 
affect. If then we resort to accurate measurement, 
we shall find that the mean temperature through- 
out the year, cr throughout the summer or the win- 
ter solstice, in any given place, is so nearly the 
same through a succession of years, as to demon- 
strate that climate is the effect of causes or laws 
acting with uniformity and unerring force. The 
same may be said of the amount of rain reaching 
the surface of the earth. 

But when we take into consideration that the 
general condition of the elements, which we mean, 
when we speak of c/imate, embraces, as its consti- 
tuents, the temperature of the air, the water and 
the earth; the distribution of the two latter as to 
their relative proportions, influencing the amount of 
vapour suspended in the atmosphere, and also the 
winds and rains, that give them aid in keeping up, 
or restoring the equilibrium when it has been dis- 
turbed ; and probably above all these, the presence 
and distribution of that subtle fluid which we call 
electricity, we can readily understand, how in the 
working of these different agents and complex ma- 
chinery, there will be constant change ; one acting 
on the other, so as to modify its power, and securing 
permanence only in continued alternation; which 
to our imperfect vision may wear the appearance of 
irregularity or of chance. 

But however the subtilty of the agents and the 
complexity of the laws which belong to meteorology 
may bafile the prying eye of philosophy, analogy, 
and the acknowledged truths in regard to the 
“laws of nature” already known, confirm the con- 
viction, that cold and heat, winds and rain, are not 
outlaws, subject to no coereive government in their 
influence on the weather: but that their relations to 
each other, and to the atmosphere, are so adjusted, 
as to secure beyond the possibility of failure, the sta- 
bility and the variation, which are required to adapt 
climate to the existing condition of the material 
world, and to carry out the wise and beneficent in- 
tentions of that glorious and all-bountiful Creator, 

“Who plann’d, and built, and still upholds a world, 

So clothed with beauty, for rebellious man.” 

The most partial and most extensive variations 
from the ordinary mean of atmospheric changes, are 
doubtless effective of general good ; and amid the 
struggle of seemingly conflicting forces, we may 
rest assured that provision is made to hold each 
within limits so exactly prescribed, that no perma- 
nent disturbance or general evil can result there- 
from. The “ course of nature” is directed by immu- 
table laws; those laws, as before observed, are the 
design, intention, purpose of Divine wisdom and 
kindness, impressed on organic and inorganic mat- 
ter, and enforced by Divine power, and in relation 
to the operation and result of which, we may with 


period of his life, there are many passages, charac- 
terized by chasteness of taste and beauty of expres- 
sion, as well astruth and sublimity of thought ; and 
which as it seems to me, cannot well be explained, 
exeept in connection with the fact, whieh perhaps 
is not well known even to his own people, that his 
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ito the weather. But careful observation proves, that 


earth's surface possesses a remarkable steadiness ; 


greater than we have before known, and we thus 
easily deceive ourselves and one another in relation 


notwithstanding perpetual and apparently irregular 
changes, the climate of different sections of the 


——_ 


truth adopt the language of Pope : 


“ All nature is but art unknown to thee, 
All chance, direction, which thou canst not see: 
All discord, harmony not understood, 
All partial evil, universal good, 
And spite of pride, in erring reason’s spite, 
One truth is clear, whatever is is right.” 
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These views may reconcile us to the extreme cold | would be made to the landing of the English forces.|the same place. Two of her crew were frozen to death, 
which we have been experiencing within this month, After the fall of Herat, the Persian army had advanced The bark Tedesco, from Cadiz for Boston, went ashore 
more intense, it is said, than ame known in this | {@™ther, meeting with no opposition from the natives. during the gale. The vessel, cargo, and all hands were 

’ ’ 


nap UNITED STATES.—Congress.—A bill has been in-|lost. Numerous other shipwrecks are noticed i 
country before; the thermometer within twenty ’ erou lipwre iced in the 


I : \ <ow troduced into the Senate, repealing all laws or parts of] papers, involving a fearful amount . human suffering, 
miles of Philadelphia, having been 22° below |laws allowing bounties to vessels employed on the Banks} JU, §. Senators—James Harlan, Rep., has been re- 


zero, and at some places in the Eastern States, or other cod fisheries. The bill was referred to the Com-|elected from Iowa. His first election was set aside by 
ittee on Commerce. It was stated, in the debate, that|the U. S. Senate, for alleged informality in the electi 

reury having been frozen, indicating at least |)" © Ac, ’ ality ion, 

the mereu 89 This has lnaens from no ansiAeate J] during the last sixty years, about $10,000,000 had been|J. R. Doolittle, Rep., has been chosen to represent the 


, drawn from the Treasury, in payment of such bounties, | State of Wisconsin. 
cause, nor are its consequences other than the pro- 


‘ and that the cod fishermen of two or three New England| Zhe Whale Fishery—From the annual statement of the 
motion of general good. If it has stimulated any |States were now receiving about $300,000 annually.| New Bedford Shipping List, it appears that the success 


to extend the hand of charity to those who stood in The Submarine Telegraph bill was strongly opposed in}of the fleet has been, contrary to the anticipations of 
need, it has been productive of moral as well as of | the Senate, but finally passed by a vote of 29to 18. In many, very favourable. The number of ships cruising 
’ 

































’ 7 the House of Representatives, the Committee on Terri-|in the Northern Seas the past year, was 181, and all but 

physical benefit. tories have reported against the petition from the inha-]|three have been heard from; 76 have arrived in—73 at 

bitants of Arizonia, asking for a territorial government.|the Sandwich Islands, and three at San Francisco, with 

SUMMARY OF EVENTS The House has passed bills for completing and opening} an average of 763 barrels of oil to each ship. Only two 

= ane roads in Oregon, Washington and Minnesota Territories ;| ships have been lost so far as heard from—the Mount 
ERUROPE.—News from Liverpool to the 10th inst. for the construction of a penitentiary in Nebraska, &c. ;| Vernon, and Alexander Coffin, of New Bedford. 


The Swiss difficulty is reported to be virtually settled, also a bill more effectually to enforce the attendance of 
by the interposition of France, supported by England. | witnesses on the summons of either House of Congress, 
‘he French government has decided that Prussia shall|and to compel them to discover testimony. This last 
renounce all claim upon Neufchatel, in return for the| bill was passed in consequence ot the contumacy of wit- 
release of the prisoners, and France and Austria under- | nesses having thwarted the efforts of the Committee to 
take to prevent any aggression by Prussia upon Switzer- | ascertain the facts in relation to the alleged official cor- 
land. The latter power approves these terms, and the |ruption of some members of Congress. The President 
Federal Assembly is authorized to ratify them. The has communicated to Congress the letter of the British 
Plenipotentiaries who meet at Paris to terminate the dif- Minister for Foreign Affairs, acknowledging the courtesy 
ficulties respecting the treaty of peace with Russia, have | of this nation, in restoring to the British Government the 
brought their labours to a close, having agreed upon a|ship Resolute, one of the vessels belonging to the expe- 
new ‘boundary line between Be ssarabia and Moldavia. | dition in search of Sir John Franklin. 

The Isle of Serpents and the Delta of the Danube are to Kansas.—The Free State Legislature met recently and 
belong to Turkey. organized, but the same day eight of the members were 

Otticial despatches from China state, that the British | arrested on a writ of Judge Cato, for the offence of meet- 
Admiral did not bombard the city, but confined his fire |ing as legislators. The Legislature was then adjourned 
to government property. The Times says, “As far as|until the Sixth mo. next. The Pro-slavery Legislature 
we can learn, no part of that vast and densely populated | is in session. In Gov. Geary’s message, he recommends 
city was wilfally destroyed, except a portion of the su-|the repeal of the test oaths act, and other atrocious en- 
burb which it was necessary to break through in order|actments of the former Legislature, and advises that 
to reach the wall; and, even here, the people were al-| body to forego legislation in reference to slavery, until a 
lowed full time to remove themselves and their property.” | State Constitution is formed. A despatch from St. Louis 
It also contends that hostilities must be carried on un-|says, that the Legislature repudiate these recommenda-|cross-fox; 8 silver fox; 50 lynx; 7500 buffalo robes, 
til the Chinese submit to the English demands, and |tions of the Governor. A “ Law and Order’ Convention | and 586 pounds of beaver, worth, in the aggregate, about 
China be brought into full communication with the| was recently held in Lecompton, at which resolutions $97,000. 
civilized world, and says, the task of dragging her from | were adopted, embodying the views and principles of the] Spinning Jennies —It is calculated that there are at 
her seclusion can best be performed by Englishmen. | party, which is hereafter to be called the National De-| present in use throughout the world forty millions of 
Other British Journals see the matter differently, and|mocratic party. spindles used for spinning cotton, eight millions for 
think in this affair the British are clearly the barbarians.| Philadelphia.—Mortality last week, 291; of scarlet] spinning wool, and three millions for spinning linen. 
The French press generally approve of the hostile mea-| fever, 46. The Delaware is firmly bridged with ice, and} ~The Trade in Human Flesh.—Some idea of the magni- 
sures taken by the British, against Canton. persons in vehicles and on foot cross to Camden, N. J. | tude of the domestic slave trade may be formed from the 

The Archbishop of Paris has been assassinated. While| Boston.—The harbour is shut up with ice. Nearly all 
officiating in “the Church of St. Stephen’s,” he was/the principal harbours are in like manner obstructed, and 
stabbed to the heart by a discharged priest, named|the arrivals are very few in number. 

Verges. The murderer was immediately arrested. He Pennsylvania Banks.— According to the report made 
is said to be a religious enthusiast, and probably par-|to the State Auditor, in the Eleventh month last, the 
tially insane. specie in all the Banks of the State amounted to $5,967,- 

Lord Napier has received the appointment of Minister, |909 ; the Bank note circulation to $17,362,345, and the 
from Great Britain to the United States amount due to depositors to $26,405,942. The bills dis- 

A conclave was held at Rome on the 15th ult., in} counted to $50,171,688. 

which the state of the Roman church in Mexico and| New York.—Mortality last week, 473; of scarlet fe- 
South America, was considered. The Pope complains | ver, 61. 

bitterly of the doings of the new Government of Mexico,| Zhe Coldest Day.—On the morning of the 24th, the 
and declares all measures which it has taken against the| temperature in a large part of the United States, was 
authority of the Apostolic Chair to be null and void. He |lower than had been known for many years. The har- 
also denounces those Priests who obey the laws of the|bour of Norfolk was frozen, so as to close the port; 
countries in which they live, rather than the instructions|at Washington, the thermometer was 6° to 8° below 
forwarded them from Rome. zero; in the rural portion of Philadelphia, four miles 

It is announced from Constantinople, that the Turkish |north of Market street, 15° below; at West-Town 
Government has definitively arranged with English capi- | Boarding-School, 22° below ; in Vermont, the mercury 
talists for a loan of £12,000,000, at 6 per cent.; sub-|at various points congealed in the thermometers. 
scriptions at par. Severe Storm.—On the 18th, a violent storm com- 

The English money market is e: asier, the current rate|menced all along the Atlantic seaboard, and continued 
of discount for good bills being 53 per cent. Consols,| with little intermission for two days. The temperature 
932 a 94. was very low, approaching zero, and in some places be- 

The Liverpool cotton market has been active, and|low it. The storm was accompanied by a heavy fall of 
prices have advanced. Fair Urleans is quoted at 84d. ;|snow, w hich was blown into drifts, blocking up the rail- 
middling, 7?d. Breadstuffs were without material al-| roads in all quarters, and causing a suspension of travel 
teration in price. At Manchester, the rise in the raw|for several days. On the Camden and Amboy Railroad, 
material had caused manufacturers to ask an advance, | the snow in some places was fifteen feet deep. On the 
which checked purchases. 18th, the thermometer at Albany was 20° below zero; 

AUSTRALIA.—Advices from Melbourne to Tenth|at Woodstock, Vt., 30° below, and at White River Junc- 
mo. 16th, had been received. The shipments of gold|tion, 27° below. The weather continued intensely cold 
continued large. [Further discoveries were reported, and | during most of the subsequent week: some of the ther- 
some very large nuggets have been found, but none} mometrical indications being as follows :—Philadelphia, 
equal to that found in 1853, which was worth ov er £6000. | from 6° to 10 below zero i Baltimore, 5° below ; Wash- 
The whole quantity exported from Melbourne during the |ington, 4° below; Louisville, Ky., 10° below ; Boston, 
year, was 2,285,463 ounces, up to the 10th of Tenth mo.|16° below. The disasters at sea were many, involving 

PERSIA. —The Shah’s government seems desirous of| great destruction of property and loss of life. The brig 
coming to an amicable understanding with England. It} Emeline, from Boston, was wrecked on the Jersey coast, 
has been stated officially in the Gazette, that the pre-/and all on board perished. The ship Orissa, from Cal- 
sence of English vessels in the Persian Gulf would not|cutta, was wrecked near Cohasset. Four of her crew 
be considered an act of war, and that no opposition|were drowned. The schooner Fonetta ran ashore near 













Miscellaneous.—Industry in Massachusetts.—T he general 
thriving condition of the working classes is shown by 
the increase, from year to year, in the number of deposi- 
tors in Savings’ Banks, and also in the amount deposited. 
The number of depositors. Tenth mo. Ist, 1855, was 
148,263, and the amount $27,296,216; the number of 
depositors, Tenth mo. Ist, 1856, had increased to 165,- 
484, and the amount deposited to $30,373,447. 

Intense Cold.—Eight persons, all residents along the 
line of road, between lowa City and Dubuque, Lowa, 
were frozen to death on the night of the 4th inst. 

A Tall Tree.—The Chatauque (N. Y.) Democrat states, 
that a pine tree was recently cut, in the town of Carroll, 
out of which were cut nine 16 feet saw logs, and one 12 
feet log. The stump and top must have made the tree 
180 feet high. 

The Minnesota Fur Trade.—The total amount of pel- 
tries from the Pembina or Red River region exported 
from St. Paul, Minnesota, for 1856, is as follows :— 
64,292 rats; 8276 minks; 1428 martens; 876 foxes; 
3600 coons; 1045 fishers; 10 wolverines ; 364 badgers; 
2032 wolves; 405 otter; 2542 kit-foxes; 610 deer; 20 





























auction sales of negroes in that city the last year, reach- 
ed an aggregate of more than four millions of dollars. 

The ee of the Ocean Telegraph.—It has been decided 
to make Trinity Bay, Newfoundland, the western termi- 
nus of the Atlantic “Oces aun Telegraph, and to run the line 
direct from that point, (under water,) ina south-westerly 
direction, just below the Gut of Canso, a distance of four 
hundred miles, crossing the narrow isthmus of four miles 
at Trinity Bay, by means of an underground wire. 

The Public Schools of New Jersey, contain 176,350 
pupils, the cost of whose education, including expenses 
of school-houses, was, last year, $514,248. There are 
nearly two thousand teachers in the State. 















RECEIPTS. 

Received from Asa Garretson, agt., O., for Edmund 
Bailey, $4, vols. 29 and 30, for Mary Bailey, $1, to 27, 
vol. 30; from Chas. B. Owen, N. Y., $2, vol. 30; from 
Israel Buftinton, agt., F. R., Mass., $2, vol. 30, and for 
Mary Gould, 8. Lincoln, P. Tripp, P. Chace, Wm. F. 
Wood, Miller Chace, Dr. T. Wilbur, Moses B. Buffinton, 
Nathan Buffinton, $2 each, vol. 30; from John cae 

. B., Mass., $2, vol. 29; from Jesse Hall, me , for 
N Cook, Jesse Kirk, Elisha Kirk, David Hall, aus 
vol. 30. 














WANTED 
A Friend and his wife, at Tunessassah, to take charge 
of the farm, and have oversight of the Institution at that 
place. 
Application may be made to 
JorLt Evans, Oakdale P. O., Del. Co. 
Enenezer Worth, Marshalton, Chester Co. 
Joun M. Kaiguy, Camden, N. J. 
Thomas Wistar, Fox Chase, Pa. 
Josepu Exkinton, 377 8 . Second street. 















PRARARARAL AA ARAN ~ 


ROBB, PILE & M‘ELROY, PRINTERS, 
Lodge street, opposite the Pennsylvania Bank, 









fact, as stated by the Richmond (Va.) Whig, that the 
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